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but his greatest speeches smack a little of the closet,
and there is authority for believing that his audience
too frequently thought of the dining-room in the
midst of his splendid rhetoric. Lord Morley,
on the other hand, seems from the first to have
found himself at home in the House of Commons,
and for many years he stood in the front rank as a
debater. The secret of his success in that most
exacting of all assemblies is no doubt to be sought
in his training, his temperament, and what, for
want of a better term, we may call his instinct for
political casuistry, using that term in no invidious
sense. His training was that of a journalist, and he
'edited the Fortnightly Review and the Pall Mall
Gazette at a time when, as he himself has remarked,*
the tradition of a kind of hieratic anonymity was
passing away from journalism, and with its decline
the influence of the journalist, and his sense of
responsibility, increased rather than diminished.
Perhaps the " ticklish " task of having to defend
coercion editorially in the October of 1881 after
opposing it in January was no bad training for the
author of the essay on Compromise in those arts of
accommodation which make politics what Lord
Morley has himself called " one long second-best."
But his temperament was also that of a man who
finds 3 forensic stimulus in the clash of mind with
mind. Of all men he would have been the last
who could say with Hobbes, " If I had read as many
books as most men, I should be as ignorant as they,"
his deep and catholic study of literature was
exercised at the expense of social intercourse.

* Studies in Literature, pp. 332-335.